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Opposition to Increase of the Navy 
Steadily Growing. 

Though the action of the House of Representatives 
on January 22 on the report of the Naval Committee 
was in important respects disappointing, yet, when 
carefully analyzed, it shows a distinct gain over last 
year in opposition to further increase of the navy. 
The President, the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Naval Board had all recommended and strongly urged 
the addition of four first-class battleships this year, 
Secretary Newberry asking that seventy-five millions 
of dollars should be appropriated for new construc- 
tions. This proposal of the Executive Department 
was turned down by the Naval Committee of the 
House, by the extraordinary vote of fifteen to three. 
The Committee recommended only two ships and 
an appropriation of less than half that asked for by 
the Secretary of the Navy. When the Committee 
Report came before the House no effort was made, as 
was done last year, to put four battleships in the Bill. 
It was seen in advance that it would be hopeless to 
attempt to do this. It would seem, therefore, that 
the four-battleship program of the Executive De- 
partment of the government has been finally and 
definitively rejected. That is certainly of no little 
significance. 
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When the bill came before the House, an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Finley of South Carolina 
to strike out the two remaining battleships was 
rejected, but it carried eighty votes in its support 
as against sixty-five for a similar motion last year. 
This is also a distinct gain. Mr. Burton’s amend- 
ment to strike out one of the two ships recommended 
by the Committee was also defeated, yet one hundred 
and eight votes were cast in its favor, the negative 
vote being one hundred and fifty-eight. If this 
motion had been carried it would have meant no 
further increase of the navy, as the one new ship 
remaining would only have been suflicient to make 
up for an old one going out of commission. It is 
believed that the Burton motion would have pre- 
vailed if a number of Congressmen who are opposed 
to increase of the navy had voted their full sentiments, 
as they did last year. For some reason, probably of 
a purely party nature, several of the Demucrats who 
have hitherto voted against increase failed to support 
the Burton amendment and voted for the two ships 
recommended by the Committee. 

The friends of limitation in the House certainly 
made a good showing, considering the limited time 
at their disposal and the fact that they were handi- 
capped by the tacit agreement reached last winter 
between the Administration and the Jingoes in the 
House that two battleships should be put on the 
program at each session of Congress. The friends 
of limitation showed great energy, and the speeches 
made by them in the brief debate were exceptionally 
vigorous, loyal and to the point. They could scarcely 
have been better. 

The Naval Bill now goes to the Senate, where the 
action of the House will probably be approved, but 
possibly by a considerably decreased majority over 
last year. Senators Burrows, Hale and others have 
determined to make an energetic stand against the 
addition of any further battleships to the navy, and 
they hope to rally to their support the full strength 
of the limitation sentiment in the Senate. 

In the country outside of Congress opposition to 
the further increase of the navy has clearly gained 
during the year. There is of course a large section 
of the people who are carried away by the specious 
pleas of the Big Navy promoters, who were never 
more active and noisy than at the present time. 
These agitators keep the people, especially on the 
Pacific Coast, excited and alarmed lest the country 
should be suddenly invaded from three thousand 
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eight thousand miles away and be found wholly unpre- 
pared to meet the onslaught. But these “ patriotic” 
declaimers, whose assumed facts in regard to Japan 
and other nations are pure creations of their fevered 
fancy, have almost entirely lost their influence with 
Congress, and, we think, also with the thoughtful 
men and women of the country. The remonstrances 
from the clergy and others, which have been going 
to Washington against the addition of further huge 
monsters to the navy, indicate that the intelligent 
classes of the people are rapidly reaching the conclu- 
sion that the course which the government has been 
pursuing in vying with other nations in the extension 
of its naval and military establishments has no rational 
justification and ought to cease. The remonstrance 
sent last year by the clergy of Boston and vicinity 
was signed by one hundred and forty-one ministers. 
That sent early in January this year carried the 
names of two hundred and twenty-four clergymen, 
and the number of signatures has since grown to two 
hundred and thirty-five. In other cities word has 
come to us that every clergyman asked to sign the 
remonstrance readily did so. There is good ground 
for believing that within two or three years at the 
farthest the contest against the increase of the navy 
may be won, if those who disapprove of the course 
which the government is taking in adding year after 
year gigantic ships to the navy, at greater and greater 
cost, will only be loyal to their convictions and active 
and united in bringing their influence to bear at 
Washington. 
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Secretary Root’s Services to the Cause 
of World Peace. 


Secretary Root, on retiring from the State Depart- 
ment, carries with him the universal respect of the friends 
of peace, and their very high appreciation of the services 
which he has rendered to the cause of international 
friendship and harmony. He has almost transformed 
the Department of State into a Department of Peace, to 
such an extent have the great objects to which he has 
given his attention borne directly upon the cause of inter- 
national concord. He has worthily worn the mantle of 
his distinguished predecessor, John Hay, who, in a mo- 
ment of high inspiration, declared as no prominent states- 
man, we believe, had before declared, that the Golden 
Rule ought to be practiced among nations, as among 
individuals. 

Mr. Root’s instructions to the United States delegates 
to the second Hague Conference — for they were really 
his, though issued in the name of the President — were 
conceived and formulated in this lofty spirit. It was 
because of his wisdom and exceptional grasp of the de- 
mands of the situation that our delegates went to The 
Hague empowered to stand for the most advanced meas- 
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ures possible. The leading place which the subject of an 
international high court of justice took in the delibera- 
tions and decisions was due entirely to his initiative. 
The United States delegation, led by Ambassador 
Choate, was, under his instructions, ready to go much 
further in practical action on immunity of private prop- 
erty at sea in time of war, a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration and limitation of armaments, than the Con- 
gress, as a whole, could be induced to go. 

Since the close of the Conference our government, 
under Mr. Root’s lead, has gone much further in following 
out its advice in regard to the conclusion of special 
treaties of obligatory arbitration than any other govern- 
ment has gone. He leaves the Secretaryship of State with 
a majority of all the governments of the world bound to 
us by arbitration conventions, and with the bonds of 
friendship and mutual confidence between us and other 
peoples and races strengthened on all sides. 

Secretary Root’s tour of the South American capitals, 
carried out with marked wisdom and tactfulness, was a 
proceeding of unique character in the field of practical 
statesmanship. It allayed suspicion and fear, it awakened 
or deepened confidence among the Latin American peo- 
ples toward our country. It left all the republics south 
of us dispossessed in large measure of the vague and un- 
defined dread which had been growing among them of 
possible evil designs of our government toward them. 
Such a service as this will remain always hereafter one 
of the great traditions of American pacific statesmanship. 

The retiring Secretary’s recent action in regard to 
China and Japan has been no less marked by a high sense 
of justice and a right conception of the power of fairness, 
generosity and kindness. The remission to China of the 
eleven millions of the Boxer indemnity, to which our 
government found that there was no just claim, was due, 
if we remember rightly, to the suggestion of Mr. Hay, 
before whose death the government had become aware 
that a part of the indemnity could not be collected with- 
out injustice to China and dishonor to our country. Mr. 
Root took the suggestion up and carried it out loyally in 
a way that has done great credit to himself and brought 
unusual honor and distinction to the nation, not only from 
China, but also from other lands. 

His work in promoting the holding of the Central 
American Conference and the setting up last year of 
the Central American International Court of Justice, the 
first of its kind, deserves to be recorded among his excep- 
tional accomplishments in the way of peace making. 

But the crowning feature of Mr. Root’s remarkable 
services to the cause of world peace is the recent agree- 
ment with the Japanese Foreign Office, setting forth the 
pacific intentions and policies of both governments in 
regard to the Pacific Ocean and the Far East. This 
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agreement, which has been hailed with satisfaction by all 
the other governments, is destined, we are sure, to re- 
main the guiding star of the Pacific policies of the future 
for all the powers which use the waters of that great 
ocean; and permanent peace on the Pacific means little 
short of the final peace of the world. 

Mr. Root’s contributions to the development and inter- 
pretation of international law have not been unimportant. 
His addresses and speeches as president of the newly 
organized American Society of International Law have 
been unusually strong and lucid statements, up to the best 
thought of the time as to what international law ethically 
should be. The same is true of his fine address before 
the New York Peace Congress in April, 1907, and of his 
papers contributed to the magazines. 

Few statesmen, who have been in responsible public 
positions, have in so short a time, as the above cited facts 
show, left accomplished so much to their credit and to 
the honor and advancement of their country. It seems 
unfortunate that a man of Mr. Root’s proved capacity 
and wisdom cannot remain for years to come at the head 
of the State Department, where he might continue to 
devote his unusual gifts and his high ethical purposes to 
the further promotion of the welfare of his country and 
the peace and prosperity of the world. 
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The Maritime Conference. 


The Maritime Conference opened at the foreign office 
in London on December 5 with delegates from England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Austria, Spain, Holland, 
America and Japan, ten powers in all, and will continue 
in session till some time in February. The American 
delegates are Rear Admiral Stockton, Commander John 
H. Gibbons, naval attaché of the American Embassy at 
London, and Prof. George G. Wilson of Brown Univer- 
sity. The Secretary of the delegation is Mr. Ellery C. 
Stowell, lately an instructor at George Washington Uni- 
versity. The delegates are all authorized to “execute 
and fulfill all the duties pertaining to their commission, 
with full powers to negotiate, conclude and sign ad re/- 
erendum an agreement” The program of the Confer- 
ence was arranged by Great Britain, who called it into 
session and asked the different powers to propose sub- 
jects about which they were desirous to have an under- 
standing. 

The immediate occasion for calling this Conference 
was the convention agreed upon at the second Hague 
Conference for the establishment of an International 
Prize Court. Although President Nelidoff declared that 


court to be the best monument to the work of the Con- 
ference, and Sir Edward Fry, head of the British delega- 
tion, expressed himself as being deeply impressed with 
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its importance, and although it had the sponsorship of 
Great Britain, France, Germany and America, there 
were certain provisions in regard to its rules which 
prevented Great Britain and some other nations from 
ratifying it without further consultation. 

The difficulty with the Convention is chiefly in Article 7. 
This article provides that “if a question of law to be ° 
decided is covered by a treaty in force between the bel- 
ligerent captor and a power which is itself or whose sub- 
ject or citizen is a party to the proceedings, the court is 
governed by the provisions of the said treaty”; “but in 
the absence of such provisions the court shall apply the 
rules of international law.” There is some disagreement 
as to what really are the rules of international law, as 
there are two recognized systems, the Continental and 
the Anglo-American, which often come into conflict in 
the decision of prize cases. The greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, is in a part of the article which further on says that 
“if no generally recognized rule exists, the court shall 
give judgment in accordance with the general principles 
of justice and equity.” What these general principles 
of justice and equity are, nobody knows, and England 
wanted to have definite information about them before 
acceding to the Convention. The agreement for the 
International Prize Court practically gave to the body 
of international judges the power to codify international 
law as well as to interpret its meaning. But England 
and the other maritime powers were not quite satisfied 
to have the court do this until certain fundamental prin- 
ciples had been previously settled upon by a Maritime 
Conference. 

If this Conference had not been called, however, the 
questions in dispute would have come up in due course 
at the third Hague Conference, as the nations in 1907, 
feeling the need of a code of naval war, had passed a 
resolution that the elaboration of regulations relative to 
the laws and customs of naval war should figure in the 
program of the next Hague Conference. A Maritime 
Conference, therefore, was an international necessity. 
Even if it should fail — though failure is not expected — 
its work may be taken up and completed by the third 
Hague Conference. In any event, as the American 
Journal of International Law says, “ the work of the 
London Conference must be considered as a preliminary 
step, and as such of the greatest importance.” 

What now are some of the debatable questions in 
regard to prize law or other naval war rules between 
the nations? One of these is the definition of contra- 
band of war. Shall it consist of munitions of war only, 
or shall it include, under certain circumstances, other 
articles which may be used to equip or support armies 
and navies in time of war? For example, in recent 
wars food has been classed as contraband. The inclu- 














sion of food is against the interests of Great Britain 
because she imports half her supplies. In case of naval 
war, if her communications were interfered with, her 
people might be reduced to starvation or be subjected to 
severe suffering. England wants food stricken from the 
list or have all contraband abolished. Other nations, 
among them the United States, are unwilling to give up 
the law against contraband, but might consider removing 
food from the list. Another question is, whether block- 
ade runners may be seized anywhere or at any time, 
according to the Anglo-American custom, or whether it 
shall be lawful to seize them only in the act of attempt- 
ing to run a blockade after being first warned of its 
existence on the spot, as is the French procedure. 

Still another question relates to the doctrine of contin- 
uous voyages. Sometimes a neutral merchant will con- 
sign contraband goods to a neutral port with the intention 
of sending them, after transfer to another ship, or other 
means of transit, to an enemy’s forces. Courts have 
held that in such cases the voyage is a continuous voyage 
from the time the goods leave the home of the merchant 
to the time when they reach the enemy’s forces, and that 
the goods are subject to seizure anywhere. At the same 
time, it is perfectly legitimate for neutrals to carry on 
trade between neutral ports. To reconcile the rights of 
belligerents to protect themselves and the rights of 
neutrals to trade is a hard problem, which is often com- 
plicated with deceit or unjust suspicion, as was shown 
when England seized German ships destined for Portu- 
guese colonial ports during the South African War, and 
was obliged to give them up because unable to prove 
that the cargoes which they carried were intended for 
the Boer army. This doctrine of continuous voyages 
was applied by the United States courts not only to 
contraband, but to blockade, during the Civil War. 
Shall this extension of the doctrine be accepted by the 
nations or not? The London Conference may decide 
the point. Shall merchant vessels intended to become a 
part of a nation’s navy in time of war be transformed 
into cruisers on the high seas, or only in its own territo- 
rial waters? This question, which has much disturbed 
Great Britain, was left open at the Hague Conference. 

Other differences relate to the responsibility of neutrals 
for merchant ships which, like the “Alabama,” may be fit- 
ted out as warships after leaving neutral ports, and be used 
to cruise against the enemy; the coaling privileges of 
belligerents in neutral ports in time of war,—whether, for 
example, they shall be permitted simply to receive enough 
coal to take them to the nearest port of their own coun- 
try, or whether they shall be allowed to fill their bunkers 
full, or, having once replenished their supply of coal in 
a neutral port, how often may they call for coal again ; 
whether a neutral merchant ship escorted by a warship 
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of its own nation shall be subject to search if the com- 
mander of the warship guarantees to the belligerent that 
the cargo of the merchant vessel contains no contraband 
goods. Some nations are willing to take the word of the 
commander under such circumstances, but Great Britain 
claims the right to search a neutral vessel under any 
circumstances. 

Then there is the question whether a neutral prize may 
pe destroyed before the case against it is adjudicated in 
a Prize Court, as happened in the Russo-Japanese War, 
when the British steamer “Knight Commander” was 
sent to the bottom by a Russian warship on half hour’s 
notice, because it was supposed she had contraband on 
board, and it was impossible to take the vessel to a 
Russian port for judicial investigation; and whether 
the owners of the destroyed ship shall be compensated, 
as England claims they should be, in opposition to 
Russia. There are also the questions as to what shall 
be done with neutral ships or persons rendering un- 
neutral service to a belligerent ; the transfer of merchant 
ships from a belligerent to a neutral flag during or in 
contemplation of hostilities; whether the place of resi- 
dence or the nationality of a merchant owning goods 
that are seized shall determine whether his property is 
enemy or neutral property. The Anglo-American cus- 
tom is to make residence the test, but the Continental 
nations take note of the nationality of the citizen no 
matter where he happens to reside. 

These questions, most of which seem to the layman 
purely technical, are among maritime interests funda- 
mental, and during a war some of them involve not only 
the sovereignty of nations, but the ownership of millions 
of dollars worth of private property. They can only be 
settled by mutual concessions. That they will be settled, 
or in part settled, to the satisfaction of the nations most 
concerned in maritime warfare, should be the hope of 
those who believe in the settlement of disputes by courts 
instead of by force. If these questions may be settled 
now, there will be less danger, if war breaks out, of its 
extending beyond the two belligerents in conflict, for 
frequently in the past neutrals have been drawn, or 
nearly drawn, into war on account of the unjust inter- 
ferences of belligerents, with their sovereignty or the 
property of their citizens. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that, as a result of the 
London Conference, better law will be made, and that 
the International Prize Court will become as acceptable 
and useful, should we have the misfortune of a naval 
war, as its best friends expect it to be. The court is 
intended to correct a long standing evil in international 
legal procedure. Hitherto the captor of a prize has 
been the sole judge of the validity of his capture, which 
as a principle in private law the American Journal of 
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International Law well says would be considered “a 
travesty of justice.’ The International Prize Court, 


when equipped by the London Conference with a satis- _ 


factory code of laws, will, if it should ever be called into 
use, act as a third party, calmly and impartially deciding 
questions which a belligerent, excited and prejudiced by 
a raging war, is unfitted to determine with fairness, 
This will be a considerable gain in the direction of 
international justice. It will also act indirectly as a 
prevention of war, as every step in the progress of 
judicial justice does. 

It is only from this latter point of view that the 
pacifists can at all interest themselves in the Prize Court. 
Their aim is to prevent and ultimately to abolish war, 
not to regulate it. But every step in its limitation and 
restriction, and in the suppression of its attendant evils 
and injustices, marks progress of the spirit of justice and 
humanity, to which war will by and by become impossible. 
For this reason the friends of peace rejoice in every step, 
however small and imperfect, which brings them nearer 
to the great goal of their efforts. 





Editorial Notes. 

The annual winter reception given by 

eA the President and Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was held at the Twen- 

tieth Century Club rooms, Boston, Thursday afternoon, 
January 14. A severe storm kept many persons away, 
but about one hundred attended. After a social hour, 
which was greatly enjoyed by all, an hour was devoted 
to brief speeches. Dr. Alexander Mann, rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, said that every Christian should identify 
himself with the peace movement. In appealing to the 
masses, the man on the street must be made to feel that 
there is a “ moral equivalent of war,” as it has been called ; 
that business, politics and social life offer continually a 
field for the display of courage and self-sacrifice, which 
have been considered virtues peculiar to the soldier, 
without the cruelties and horrors of war. Rev. Charles 
E. Beals, Field Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
said that the world has entered on the last chapter in the 
evolution of man. The tribal and the selfish national idea 
is giving way to internationalism in the administration of 
the world’s affairs. The nations are just entering on the 
first chapter of rational world housekeeping. Mr. Beals 
also gave a brief statement of the steps which had been 
taken to organize the second national peace congress, to 
be held at Chicago the last week in April. Secretary 
Trueblood gave a short account of the many unusual 
events of the past year which indicate the extraordinary 
progress which the peace cause is making. He stated 
that the work of the American Peace Society had been 
greatly extended during the year, that the membership 


had increased about one hundred per month, that the 
Field Secretaryship had been created, a Pacific Coast 
Agency established, the edition of the Apvocarr or 
Pracer much enlarged, etc., and he made an earnest appeal 
to all present to aid personally in securing new members 
and in other ways promoting the peace movement. 





Arrangements for the National Peace 
Congress to be held in Chicago April 25- 
28 are progressing steadily. Hon. J. M. 
Dickinson, the distinguished jurist, who 
was Counsel of the United States before the Hague 
Court in the Venezuela arbitration, has been chosen 
president of the Congress. The committees are now 
practically all organized and at work. Mr. Royal Loren 
Melendy, who has been made Organizing Secretary, is 
proving to be admirably fitted for the work. Mr. Me- 
lendy was educated in Ohio Wesleyan University, the 
University of Michigan and the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. He has served as University of Michigan 
Fellow at the Chicago Commons, Director of Field 
Work in Sociology at the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Cincinnati, and Organizer of University Extension 
Work in Physical and Social Education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He is a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the National 
Municipal League and a number of other similar societies. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, through whom the initiation of the Con- 
gress was made, is also in Chicago, assisting in the work 
of organization. The indications already point to a great 
and memorable meeting. 


The Chicago 
National 
Peace Congress. 





A group meeting of the Cambridge 


— (Mass.) members of the American Peace 
Sestien. Society took place on the evening of 


January 28, at Dr. Dudley A. Sargent’s 
School of Physical Education. The hosts of the occasion 
were Dr. Sargent, Archibald M. Howe, Esq., and Rev. 
and Mrs. Edward Cummings. Mr. Cummings was un- 
fortunately kept at home by sickness, but Mrs. Cummings 
did [her part in receiving in the most admirable manner. 
Harvard College, the local clergy, the social and intel- 
lectual life of the city, were all represented. Mr. Howe 
presided and introduced the speakers in a happy manner. 
Mr. Edward H. Clement of the Boston Transcript spoke 
of recent international events, dwelling with humorous 
criticism upon the incidents of the Pacific cruise of the 
battleship fieet and the unreasonable anti-Japanese agita- 
tion in California. Prof. Bliss Perry of Harvard urged 
upon peace workers the importance of making the prin- 
ciples of the movement appeal to the provincialism and 
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patriotism of the average American citizen, whose hearty 
interest in it is necessary to its ultimate success. Dr. 
Trueblood followed with an optimistic interpretation of 
recent events, referring to the defeat of the four-battleship 
program in the House of Representatives as evidence of 
the final failure of that program. He then, with the help 
of stereopticon slides, closed his address by making run- 
ning historical comments on the leaders of the peace 
movement and the great personalities and scenes of the 
Hague Conferences. A social hour with refreshments 
followed, during which several of the guests made them- 
selves members of the American Peace Society. The 
evening proved again the practicability and peculiar use- 
fulness of the group meeting plan, which had been tried 
for the first time in December in Newton with such 
remarkable success. Other similar group meetings are 
in contemplation. Information in regard to the organiza- 
tion of such meetings will be gladly furnished by the 
General Secretary. 





The most of our readers have never 
heard this name and know nothing about 
the man. Mr. Riza has been for the last twenty years 
one of the leaders of the Young Turk Party, whose 
purpose has been to save Turkey from the dreadful 
régime of Abdul Hamid, and to give their country a 
modern constitutional government. For most of the 
twenty years he lived in exile from his country because 
of his progressive political and religious views. At Paris 
he edited and published in French the Mechveret, an 
organ of the Young Turk Party, many thousands of 
whom, like himself, were living in exile in various parts 
of Europe. This paper was circulated widely among 
Mr. Riza’s compatriots and others in Europe, and its 
contents found their way into Turkey and had much 
influence in preparing the way for the revolution of last 
July. Mr. Riza was in The Hague during the first 
Hague Conference, when the editor of this journal had 
the good fortune to make his acquaintance. Mr. Riza 
afterwards attended a number of the International Peace 
Congresses, took part in their proceedings, came into 
acquaintance with all the leaders of the peace move- 
ment, and became thoroughly conversant with the ideas 
and principles which they were trying to bring into force 
in international relations. ‘These principles commended 
themselves to his judgment, and had much to do, through 
him, in shaping the views of the Young Turk Party 
and determining the course of the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Mr. Riza was in attendance at the London 


Ahmed Riza. 


Peace Congress in July last, where he presented and 
spoke on a series of resolutions on the Turkish question, 
when the news reached London of the proclamation of 
the Turkish revolution on the 24th of July. He was at 
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once the recipient of the heartiest congratulations of all 
those who knew him, on the success of the revolution, 
which had been effected without bloodshed, and on the 
“influential part which he had taken in preparing the way 
for it. Since returning to Constantinople Mr. Riza has 
been almost the most important figure of the new régime. 
He has been chosen the first president of the new 
Turkish Parliament and made Minister of Public Educa- 
tion in the new Cabinet. He has already sent out letters 
of inquiry on the subject of education to the leading 
missionaries working in Turkey, with a view of organiz- 
ing Turkish education on the best modern lines. It is 
Mr. Riza and such men as he who have made the pacific 
transformation of Turkey the wonder of the world. 





Another stage has been reached in the 
final peaceful adjustment of the various 
difficult problems raised by the Turkish 
revolution and its associated occurrences. Turkey and 
Austria, partly as a result of the boycott of Austrian 
goods in Turkey, have reached an agreement by which 
the latter is to indemnify the former in the sum of about 
ten millions of dollars for the loss of the two provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Austria continues to main- 
tain the same attitude in regard to the recognition by the 
powers of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
before she will go into a general international conference. 
In Turkey serious objection has been made to the annex- 
ation of Crete by Greece, and a boycott of Greek goods 
has been threatened. Bulgaria still insists that she will 
pay Turkey only $16,400,000 indemnity, and not $25,- 
000,000, and the embassies are striving hard to bring the 
disputants together. Great Britain has persisted in her 
determination that a conference of the powers shall be 
held to determine the new status of the Balkan states, 
and this attitude has been resented in Austria. In a 
recent speech Sir Edward Grey, British Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, declared the outlook to be hopeful. The 
agreement between Turkey and Austria had cleared the 
air. France, England and Russia had exchanged confi- 
dences, and Germany and Italy had been working for 
peace in the East. It still seems, therefore, that all the 
questions at issue will be finally disposed of without war. 


Austro-Turkish 
Agreement. 





Mr. Thorvald Solberg, the register of 


Personal copyrights at Washington, himself the 
Work for A ° 
Seen. writer of valuable papers in the field of 


international progress, wrote recently in a 
letter to a Boston friend: “Do you know the book 
‘ Arbiter in Council?’ I saw it at the bookshops when 
looking for Christmas books, and on peeping into it, and 
also remembering a favorable review, I concluded to 
make it my staple Christmas gift, and I bought and dis- 
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tributed twenty copies. The last paragraph is worth 
the price of the whole book.” It is refreshing to hear 
of a man giving twenty copies of a valuable peace book 
to his friends, all the more when it is so eminently valu- 
able a book as the “ Arbiter in Council.” This work 
was published in London two years ago anonymously, 
but it is no longer a secret that its author was Francis 
W. Hirst, editor of the London Zeonomist. Copies of 
this work may still be had at the office of the American 
Peace Society. Mr. Solberg is a life member of the 
American Peace Society. We commend his example 
to all our members. There is something special that 
every member can do; if not in a large way, then in a 
smaller but no less important way. 





News from the Field. 


Arthur Derrin Call, principal of the Second North 
School, Hartford, president of the Connecticut State 
Peace Society, has been giving addresses on interna- 
tional peace at various places in Connecticut. 


The Arbitration Committee of the Columbus (Ohio) 
ee of Trade announces, through its chairman, Mr. 
W. A. Mahony, that it will, during 1909, continue its 
campaign of educating public sentiment to an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of the pacific settlement of inter- 
national differences in a World Court of Justice. The 
committee consists, besides Mr. Mahony, of E. A. Jones, 
State School Commissioner, Dr. W. O. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the State University, Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, E. O. Randall, George D. Jones, J. A. Jeffrey and 
Robert E. Sheldon. 


The American Branch of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, whose headquarters are in New 
York City, Sub-Station 84, filed incorporation papers at 
Albany on January 19. The purpose of the Association 
is to record the history of organized efforts for promot- 
ing international peace and relations of comity and good 
fellowship between nations. The directors are: Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, James Speyer, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Seth Low, Congressman Richard Bartholdt of St. Louis, 
Stephen H. Olin of Rhinebeck, ex-Ambassador Andrew 
D.White of Ithaca, and Robert A. Franks of Orange, N. J. 


Dr. William G. Hubbard, a vice-president of the 
American Peace Society, addressed a large union service 
of the churches of Goldsboro, N. C., on the evening of 
Peace Sunday, on the subject, “The United States Does 
Not Need a Big Navy.” The address was highly spoken 
of by the local papers. Dr. Hubbard also gave an ad- 
dress some days afterwards on the same subject at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Washington, D. C., which was 
declared to be interesting, moderate in tone and thor- 
oughly convincing. While in Washington, Dr. Hubbard 
gave an address on the World Peace Movement before 
five hundred students of Howard University. 


The Committee on Business Organizations of the Lake 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference has just issued, through 
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the permanent Secretary, H. C. Phillips, a four-page 
statement on the “Progress of International Arbitra- 
tion.” This is its first Bulletin sent out to business men. 
Copies of the Bulletin and further information on the 
work of the Mohonk Conference may be had by applica- 
tion to the Secretary at Mohonk Lake, Ulster County, 
N.Y. Bulletin No. 2 sent out by the Committee con- 
tains a condensed statement of the work of the second 
Hague Conference. 


The Standing Committee of the French Peace Societies 
has decided to observe the 22d of February this year by 
a banquet. The Committee has chosen Reims as the 
place where the sixth French National Peace Congress 
will be held, and has fixed the 30th of May as the date 
of the opening of the Congress. 


Po 


Brevities. 


On January 7 Secretary Root signed arbitration 
treaties with Ecuador, Bolivia and Hayti, and the Senate 
ratified treaties with the Argentine Republic and Salvador. 


The College of the City of New York, on the 
suggestion of Mr. H. C. Phillips, secretary of the Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, has decided to have an 
“ Arbitration Day” as a regular feature of the college 
calendar. The day will probably be the 18th of May, 
and Prof. Walter E. Clark, who will have charge of the 
arrangements, intends to make the day a notable event. 


. . Dr, James DeNormandie, minister of the First 
Church, Roxbury, Boston, in sending his signature to the 
remonstrance against the further increase of the navy, 
writes: “Our people are navy mad. It is the greatest 
reproach upon our civilization to be spending such vast 
sums in this wild rivalry of the richest nations of the 
world. [ wish I could speak with a thousand tongues 
against it.” 


‘ Prof. Charles Zueblin, speaking on “Church and 
State” at the Central Congregational Church, Boston, 
on January 24, said, among other things: “ We are told 
by some people that the more battleships we have the 
less danger there is of war. I cannot follow that argu- 
ment. Until the appropriation of $20,000,000 for two 
battleships was passed this year there was talk of war 
with Japan. After that the war talk ceased. Are we 
to have war with Japan invited in order that the jingois- 
tic, brutal spirit may be cultivated? Seven nations of 
Europe spent last year for navies and armies $1,350,000,- 
000. That would teach every child under fourteen years 
of age in all those nations a useful occupation and leave 
enough over to give a pension to every man over sixty- 
five.” 


° At the annual banquet of the Netherlands Society 
in in Philadelphia, January 22, Dr. Loudon, the Netherlands 
minister, declared that universal peace was a dream 
impossible of realization. Gen. Horace Porter disagreed 
with him. He expressed the hope that the Hague Tri- 
bunal might some time bear to nations the same relation 
that the Supreme Court of this country bears to the 
several States. Then, he said, the world would have 
universal and perpetual peace. 

















. The diplomatic representatives in Washington of 
the other American States are discussing the possibility 
and practicability of making Costa Rica The Hague of 
America, so far as the arbitration of disputes between 
American countries is concerned. The Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice is situated there, the location is 
central, with steamship connections to all parts of the 
world, good hotels exist, the country is outside of all 
international controversies, etc. The plan may be sub- 
mitted to the next Pan-American Conference, which is 
to meet in Buenos Ayres in 1910. 


Seventeen nations have already accepted the in- 
vitation extended by the Netherlands government, on the 
suggestion of Germany, to attend the international con- 
ference with the object of formulating general laws on 
the subject of bills of exchange, their validity, enforce- 
ment, etc. The powers that thus far have expressed 
their intention of being represented are the United 
States, Mexico, Germany, France, Italy, China, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Norway, bulgaria, Montenegro and 
Siam, while acceptances from the others are practically 
assured. 


The Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty, signed on 
the 14th of October, 1903, the first in the series of arbi- 
tration treaties which now number more than eighty, has 
been renewed for a further period of five years. It is 
expected that the other treaties which followed this will 
be renewed as they expire. 


Diplomatic relations between France and Ven- 
ezuela have been resumed, through the restoration by 
President Gomez of the exequaturs to the French Con- 
suls in Venezuela, and a complete settlement of the 
differences between the two countries is expected. 


‘ The treaty for the arbitration by the Hague Court 
of the fishery dispute between Newfoundland and the 
United States, determined upon some time ago, was 
signed in Washington by Secretary Root and Ambassa- 
dor Bryce on January 27. The signatures were provi- 
sional, because of Secretary Root’s wish to retire at once 
from the Cabinet, and because the approval of Premier 
Bond of Newfoundland had not been received. Great 
Britain and Canada have assented to the agreement and 
it is believed that Newfoundland will. The Gloucester 
fishermen, who believe that they have been acting wholly 
within their rights under the treaty of 1818, express them- 
selves generally as satisfied with the provisions of the 
agreement, feeling that they have nothing to lose by 
having the mooted questions arbitrated. 


. Rev. E. B. TreFethren, a very active member of 
the American Peace Society at Revillo, South Dakota, 
had strong resolutions against the “ unnecessary and un- 
reasonable ” increase of the naval and military equipment 
of the United States adopted by his congregation on 
Peace Sunday, and by his evening congregation at Albee 
on the same day. These resolutions were presented to 
the House of Representatives through the member of 
Yongress for that district. 


‘ More than twenty treaties of obligatory arbitration 
between the United States and other countries, most of 
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which have already been ratified by the Senate, were 
signed by Secretary Root before he retired from the 
State Department last month. 


— oe 


Thirty Reasons Why Our Navy Should 
Not Be Enlarged. 


The following statement of reasons why our navy 
should not be enlarged was issued on January 15, with 
the endorsement of a large body of the leading men of 
the country, including “Charles Francis Adams, Jane 
Addams, Samuel Bowles, John Graham Brooks, Andrew 
Carnegie, James Duncan, President Faunce of Brown 
University, A. B. Farquhar, Edwin Ginn, Washington 
Gladden, Edward Everett Hale, William D. Howells, 
Chester Holcombe, Prof. William James, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, President Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Bishop Wm. N. MecVickar, Marcus M. Marks, 
N. O. Nelson, Gen. William J. Palmer, Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, George Foster Peabody, Bliss Perry, Dean 
Henry Wade Rogers of the Yale Law School, Prof. 
William G. Sumner, Lincoln Steffens, Ida M. Tarbell, 
President Thwing of Western Reserve University, Presi- 
dent Thompson of the State University of Ohio, Booker 
T. Washington, Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise, President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, and others. 

1. Because we have fought foreign foes, English, 
Spanish and Mexican, only six years in the one hundred 
and twenty-five years since the |Revolution. In every 
foreign war we made the first attack. With less danger 
from attack than any other nation, we are now spending 
more for past war and preparation for future war than 
any other nation in the world. 

2. Because our extent of coast line has little relation 
to danger from attack. The second Hague Conference 
has provided for immunity from bombardment of all 
unfortified towns and from levying contributions by 
threat of bombardment. We should be safer still if we 
reduced fortifications, as one of our delegates to The 
Hague has said. 

3. Because the Hague Conference also provided for 
arbitration of disputes over contractual debts, thereby 
removing excuse for our keeping a navy to prevent forci- 
ble collection of such debts of South America to Europe. 

4. Because a navy is less needed than ever to protect 
South America, as it is now perfectly capable of a de- 
fensive alliance among its nations to repel any wanton 
attack from outside. Reasons which made the Monroe 
Doctrine necessary when there was a “ Holy Alliance,” 
and the weak South American republics were uncon- 
nected by telegraphs or railroads, have no application 
when modern communications, soon to include the Pan- 
ama Canal, and enormously increased population, wealth 
and mutual friendship make them now far from eager to 
continue our over-lordship. With the price of a few 
torpedo boats we might secure by education and diplo- 
macy a federation of South American states. 

5. Because there is no danger from China, a peace- 
loving nation friendly to us. Our return of the indemnity 
has done more to promote peace with her than anything 
else could do. According to the testimony of Ambassador 
Luke Wright, of Hon. John W. Foster, of Secretary Taft, 
and of over one hundred missionaries to Japan, familiar 
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with her language, customs, and politics, there is not the 
slightest foundation for the violent and frothy talk which 
is emanating from a few Americans against Japan and is 
poisoning the minds of millions of our uninformed citi- 
zens. Said Ambassador Wright, “The talk of war be- 
tween this country and Japan isn’t even respectable 
nonsense.” The one hundred missionaries say: “ We 
desire to place on record our profound appreciation of 
the kind treatment which we experience at the hands of 
both government and people; our belief is that the 
alleged belligerent attitude of the Japanese does not rep- 
resent the real sentiments of the people. We wish to 
bear testimony to the sobriety, sense of international 
justice and freedom from aggressive designs exhibited 
by the great majority of the Japanese people.” Nothing 
could do more to develop the opposite feeling than the 
baseless assumption and insulting statements published 
by certain irresponsible newspapers and military men. 

6. Because of an excessive, unhealthy reliance on force 
in our country in recent years, which calls attention away 
from the real foes at home to supposititious foreign 
enemies. Its spirit fills the newspapers with reckless, 
unfounded suspicions and accusations, distorting historic 
statements, promotes constant talk about war and prep- 
aration for war, of manceuvres, promotions, and technical 
details, and makes us blind to the real sources of our 
greatest loss of life and property. 

7. Because our three foreign wars since 1781, which 
lasted only six years, cost in life, all told, in battle, 
nothing comparable with our reckless slaughter by acci- 
dents every year in time of peace. The $60,000,000 in- 
crease of the navy asked for last year, if spent in fighting 
disease, ignorance, waste, and wickedness at home, prob- 
ably could save as much life and property as all our 
foreign and civil wars have cost. In five years we have 
lost alone by fire, largely preventable, $1,200,000,000. 
In four years we have killed, by accident, largely pre- 
ventable, 80,000 more than were killed on both sides in 
the four years of civil war. 

8. Because we are already spending over sixty-five 
per cent. of the nation’s revenue in payment for past 
war and in preparation for future war, and have but one- 
third of our national revenue left for judicial and execu- 
tive departments, coast guard, lighthouses, quarantine, 
custom houses, post offices, census, waterways, forestry, 
consular and diplomatic service, and all other constructive 
work, 

9. Because we have increased our expenditure for 
defense two hundred times during a period when our 
population has increased only twenty-two times, our 
coast line perhaps three times, and our danger from 
attack not at all. 

10. Because we are protected by nature as is no other 
country, and have not the excuse for a great navy which 
England has, nor for a strong army which Germany has. 
Our wealth is as great a protection as our geographical 
position. We supply our own necessities and are not 
dependent, as many nations are. General Sheridan said 
that no nation on the continent of Europe had sufficient 
ships to spare to bring over enough soldiers to carry on 
one campaign so far from its base of supplies. 

11. Because we shall need no navy to protect the 
Philippines if we but ask the nations to pledge preserva- 
tion of their autonomy when we grant them their in- 
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dependence. No nation could refuse or would dare 
wantonly break such a pledge made to the world. The 
neutralization, in this manner, of exposed places is one 
of the most successful methods of preventing war which 
we can further use. The pledge between the United 
States and Great Britain to remove battleships and forts 
from our Canadian border has, since 1817, secured peace 
at no expense on over three thousand miles of frontier. 
Without this pledge we should probably have had war. 
So long as this line is unguarded, we shall never fight 
Great Britain. 

12. Because all the great nations in one place or 
another are securing safety from territorial aggrandize- 
ment by pledging territorial inviolability. All the nations 
on the Baltic and North Seas signed treaties in April, 
1908, to respect each other’s territory on those waters. 
Turbulent Central America has secured peace by similar 
methods. It is the method of the future. 

13. Because, in spite of our strategic position and 
the fact that Europe largely depends on us for food, 
we are spending for defense more than France and only 
$36,000,000 less than Germany, and only $66,000,000 
less than Great Britain, which has possessions to protect 
around the globe, and is unable to feed herself except 
by imports. 

14. Because labor put into the construction of arma- 
ments could be better employed to increase our insuffi- 
cient railroad capacity, and as many men could be 
employed in making rails and engines, of which we have 
too few to move our crops, as in making armor plate 
and instruments of destruction. 

15. Because the recent arbitration treaties signed with 
Great Britain, France, Norway, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Japan and Germany minimize the possibility of war 
with those countries, and we have no fear of any others. 

16. Because, as was unanimously agreed at the Arbi- 
tration Conference in 1904, in Washington, attended by 
a great body of our most eminent public men, there is no 
question of “honor” or “vital interest” which cannot 
be arbitrated, except, of course, that of autonomy, which 
can be secured by international pledge, and in our case 
is beyond menace. Some of the smaller nations have 
already agreed to arbitrate every question. There is no 
excuse for increased armaments until we have at least 
tried to get the great powers to pledge themselves to 
arbitrate every question with us. 

17. Because we can secure far greater safety by ex- 
pending on a Peace Budget a small amount every year — 
say one dollar out of every thousand voted for armaments. 
Last year that would have been $220,000, which in the 
hands of a commission could have brought one hundred 
eminent Japanese here and sent one hundred of our 
Congressmen and editors to Japan. Banquets, speeches, 
interviews, lectures, etc., would have brought about an 
understanding and friendship which might have easily 
prevented the vote for a new “ Dreadnought.” This 
method was recommended by the Interparliamentary 
Union, and is worth more even than the ounce of pre- 
vention which is worth a pound of cure. Courtesy and 
goodwill are more powerful than explosives in prevent- 
ing war. 

18. Because a national and racial arrogance is grow- 
ing in our country, and bumptious talk about our being 
“master of the Pacific,” though there are ten other 
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nations bordering on it, is leading a part of our press 
and people to insult and irritate other peoples with the 
sense of impunity in our impudence which a huge navy 
lends. We, as well as other nations, have found easy 
euphemisms to ease our consciences when using our 
military power to further our own ends. We shall be 
far less likely to be hot-headed and rash and to rush into 
needless war if we do not increase our navy. It is naive 
conceit to say that we are so peaceful and just that we 
can never be tempted to wage a needless war. The war 
with Mexico was fought in the interest of slavery, and 
was called iniquitous by General Grant, who fought in it. 
Said Secretary of State Sherman concerning the Spanish 
War: “ We could have adjusted our difficulties without 
the loss of blood and treasure.” Said Congressman 
Boutelle: “President McKinley, if Congress had left 
the matter to him, would have secured everything we 
wanted in Cuba without the sacrifice of one drop of 
American or Spanish blood.” 

19. Because our navy is already so large as to incite 
other nations to increase theirs. Our naval increase was 
quoted last year in the French Assembly as an argument 
for a French increase. This senseless rivalry is driving 
certain would-be customers of ours towards bankruptcy. 

20. Because increase of our navy does not increase 
respect of foreigners for us. Respect can be given only 
to moral qualities. Our indifference to lawlessness and 
our civic corruption are well known abroad. We have 
no more moral influence than we had thirty years ago, 
when every monarchy in Europe was being sapped by 
our democracy. Plutocracy and militarism made us 
talked of, and dreaded, but not respected. Many, per- 
haps, are glad that we are being hampered in our race 
for commercial supremacy by saddling ourselves with 
the Old World’s military burdens. 

21. Because our dignity no more depends on battle- 
ships than upon lighthouses or fire engines. We should 
feel pride if we are safe enough to dispense with a few. 
A European city built of stone rejoices that it does not 
need our costly fire apparatus. A large navy is a con- 
fession of conscious weakness or timidity. 

22. Because increase of the navy is an implication 
that new dangers are in sight and old friends are to be 
suspected. It arouses rivalry and irritation with other 
nations. The two nations to-day who are the most 
armed are in the most danger of fighting. Just as 
Germany’s and England’s increase of naval power mu- 
tually irritates each other, so Japan’s military skill has 
stirred the emulation of our jingoes, masking themselves 
under the conceited plea that we are par excellence the 
peaceful people of the world and can do no wrong with 
our navy. 

23. Because “a decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind” ought to be more and more the controlling 
motive of nations as of individuals. A navy is but a 
small element in our defense even from foreign foes, to 
say nothing of defense from our far greater domestic 
dangers to life and property. We have been secure 
from attack with our fleet at the antipodes. 

24. Because the demand for it comes chiefly from 
those who ignore the new substitutes for war, and whose 
military training fits them only to kill enemies, but not 
to prevent friends becoming enemies. They understand 
explosives but not human nature, or politics, or diplo- 
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macy, or the methods which have produced the astound- 
ing bloodless revolution in Turkey ; or the demand comes 
from the class which supplies implements of war and 
surreptitiously keeps up war scares which the gullible 
voters make profitable to them. 

25. Because declaration of non-intercourse embodied 
in treaties is a feasible and far more powerful force. 
We would better spend our energy in studying this new 
agent, advocated by Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court and other able men, now made possible by modern 
conditions of communication and politics. If one tithe 
of the $60,000,000 asked for were spent on an educa- 
tional campaign for a pledge of non-intercourse from 
England, France and the United States against any 
nation which attacked one of them and refused to arbi- 
trate, it would do more to keep the world’s peaee than 
all their navies. Were two of these strong nations 
previously to make public their signed agreements to 
withdraw diplomats and stop commerce upon wanton 
attack on the third power, no nation would ever attack 
the third. The declaration would suffice. This is a 
totally different thing from the old-fashioned embargo 
declared by one nation on another after war began. 
Even the unorganized Chinese boycotts, not backed by 
the Chinese government, made us remove injustices, 
and more recently coerced Japan. If in fifteen years 
400,000,000 organized Chinese refuse to buy goods if 
they are ill treated, the greatest navies will avail nothing 
to get their markets. 

26. Because new inventions in all probability will make 


existing armaments useless before Japan, even if she 
wanted to attack us, could recuperate from her financial 


drain sufficiently to do so. Airships may make battle- 
ships useless. 

27. Because an increase of the navy argues infidelity 
to the great achievements of the Hague conventions. It 
is childishly inconsistent to create more force when better 
methods are being substituted for it. 

28. Because every enlargement of the navy draws men 
from constructive work. It keeps them always on the 
outlook for the trouble which alone could give them the 
sense of being of real service and importance, and getting 
promotions and honors. Advocates of large navies are 
notably skeptical about other methods than force for pro- 
moting peace, and draw the attention of the public away 
from the quiet and effective to the old-fashioned methods 
which tickle eye and ear with noisy and spectacular 
effects. 

29. Because by lowering excessive tariffs, and thus 
promoting commercial fraternity, we could do more for 
peace than through intimidation by armaments. 

30. Because we have not the faintest ground to sus- 
pect there will ever be a war again with England so long 
as our northern frontier is free from her fortifications ; 
nor with Spain, whose interests hereafter cannot cross 
ours; nor with any of the other nations with whom we 
have always been at peace, and who could fight us only 
at a range of thousands of miles from their base of sup- 
plies. We are especially secure, as Europe is dependent 
on us for a large share of her food supply, and the Orient 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain by attacking 
us. The “ Yellow Peril” is a psychological obsession of 
a few scaremongers who do not read Oriental languages 
or respect people who have not white skins, but who 
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translate their suspicions into statements which are not 
facts, and help create the very hostility that would excuse 
their cry for an increased navy. 

January 15, 1909. 


‘*Navy Mad.”’ 


EDWARD CUMMINGS. 





BY REV. 


From a sermon recently preached in the South Congregational 
Church, Boston. 

We are proud of the conspicuous and leading part 
which our country has taken in the recent splendid mani- 
festation of the faimily spirit of sympathy and devotion 
in the relief of stricken Italy, — proud of the part taken 
by our President, our Congress, our States, our navy, 
our people everywhere! It is a good omen for the future. 
It makes us think that if the nations of the earth had 
more frequent opportunities for doing good together they 
might be less inclined to prepare for war all the time. 

But alas! it is a world of strange contrasts and con- 
tradictions. For just at the very moment when we have 
this splendid manifestation of universal brotherhood, 
pouring forth sympathy and money and every kind of 
assistance for the aid of stricken Italy, we see going on 
in many directions unprecedented preparations for uni- 
versal war. The contrast is peculiarly striking in our 
own country, where the same Congress that was asked to 
appropriate a million dollars and send ships and supplies 
to suffering Italy is at almost the same moment asked to 
spend ten to fifteen millions on the construction of a new 
and more formidable kind of battleship than the world 
has ever seen before—a new and monstrous and more 
dreadful kind of “ Dreadnought.” Think ofit! In time 
of peace, just as we are responding so splendidly to this 
growing sentiment of international brotherhood, and 
showing the world how a nation in the family of nations 
should bring sympathy and aid and comfort to a sister 
nation, we are also preparing to build a fifteen-million- 
dollar “ Dreadnought” to use against our sister nations, 
and are setting the world a ruinous example of extrava- 
gance in the way of naval appropriations, acting just as 
though preparations for war were the most important 
function of the government. Think of the enormous 
naval appropriations asked for this year in the United 
States, where we used to boast that the working man 
didn’t have to go about his daily tasks carrying the 
burden of a soldier or a sailor on his back! Do not such 
contrasts seem rather appalling ? 

The same pitiful contrast is seen elsewhere. The 
whole world is stirred with pity and humanity and gen- 
erosity, and yet the governments of the world seem to 
have gone navy mad. It is bad enough to find that the 
visits of our globe-encircling battle fleet have inflamed 
the imaginations of South American statesmen and made 
them desire similar costly luxuries for their impecunious 
states; but the hopelessness of this insane and inane 
navy-building competition comes out most strongly when 
we are informed that the English government has decided 
to adhere to the “two power standard” of naval appro- 
priations. In other words, England is to try to live up 
to the old theory that her navy must be as powerful as 
the navies of any two countries that could possibly com- 
bine against her! I am tempted to say that such a mad 
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and reckless competition shows the hopelessness of the 
situation, as it certainly shows the absurdity of the policy. 
But sometimes I think it shows the hopefulness of the 
situation. For the prophesies of M. Bloch are being 
realized. Nations simply can’t stand such ruinous finan- 
cial competitions much longer. Limitation of armament 
or national bankruptcy is the alternative which is begin- 
ning to stare them in the face. Of course it is an insult 
to human intelligence and a terrible indictment of our 
so-called statesmanship for civilized nations to go on in 
this blind, ruinous competition. But perhaps, aiter all, 
the cause of peace will make the wrath and folly of man 
to aid it in the end, as Bloch prophesied. 

Now what are we going to do about the situation ? 
Here are the peoples of the earth growing more and more 
sympathetic and friendly and fraternal in their attitude 
towards one another — becoming more and more like a 
real family of nations; and the governments of these 
same people becoming more and more infatuated with 
“the game of war” —a terribly losing game, when the 
hard-working, over-taxed, peacefully-disposed people pay 
the enormous stakes that are lost! 

It is bad enoagh for other nations, but it seems inex- 
cusable that we should lead the world in this suicidal 
game. The fact is, I do not believe our people realize 
what their government has been doing, or what tremen- 
dous changes have come in a few years. 

I have here a personal letter from Dr. Hale in Wash- 
ington, enclosing a generous contribution for the earth- 
quake sufferers, which he wishes me to put into our 
church collection, and at the same time lamenting the 
possibility of this terrible proposed expenditure of twenty 
millions for a single battleship. “Think of it!” he says. 
“T heard Sumner’s peace oration in 1845. He amazed 
people by saying that the ship of the line, ‘Ohio,’ then 
new, cost $800,000, and that that was more than all the 
gifts made to Harvard College in two hundred years. 
Now we propose to spend twenty millions on one ship!” 

How small it makes our million-dollar offering to the 
God of Love seem, when we think of the many millions 
of annual tribute paid to the God of War! Do you 
wonder that Dr. Hale wants to divert that twenty 
millions into a famine fund for the relief of suffering 
humanity? Think of it! We pride ourselves on our 
virtue, because for once we have devoted a million to the 
cause of suffering humanity and the God of Love, when 
we are actually spending millions for war every month! 
What would Sumner, with his protest against an $800,000 
ship of the line, think of our situation to-day ? 

And yet the encouraging fact still remains that there 
is in the world to-day an enormous and unprecedented 
amount of mutual respect and appreciation among the 
peoples of the world,—an unprecedented amount of 
genuine sympathy and fraternal feeling, which really 
craves expression, which shows its eagerness to express 
itself whenever it gets a chance to cut the red tape of 
diplomatic relations and speak as man to man and brother 
to brother. The trouble is this humane and normal crav- 
ing for. expression ordinarily finds no adequate or appro- 
priaie-outlet. The governments of the world are always 
getting ready to talk war. If they have a peaceful mis- 
sion to perform, they have to send a warship on the 
errand. If they have an errand of mercy, they have to 
do it in a battleship. I really think that what the 
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world needs is more adequate machinery for expressing 
goodwill and cultivating the peace and friendship which 
constitute the most important asset of civilization — the 
best guarantee of prosperity and happiness and of prog- 
ress in art and science and industry. 

Who was it said that we ought to have a Department 
of Peace and a Secretary of Peace, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, just as we now have a Department of War and 
a Secretary of War in the President’s Cabinet? And 
why not? War is one of the things that a nation be- 
lieves it has to be prepared for. But it is not anything 
like so important as preparing for peace and cultivating 
relations of friendship. Is it not about time to take that 
suggestion seriously, and have a Minister of Peace who 
shall ask for appropriations for making friendships in- 
stead of warships; who shall arrange national and inter- 
national peace conferences; who shall give his attention 
to building up the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague; who shall try to substitute an international police 
force for the rival armies and navies which disgrace the 
world to-day? Why not have a Secretary of Peace, who 
shall work for the limitation of armaments, and the estab- 
lishment of the parliament of nations already foreshad- 
owed by the Interparliamentary Union? For every 
dollar appropriated for war let another dollar be appro- 
priated for peace. The time has come to recognize and 
advertise the fact that the cultivation of peace and good- 
will is the chief business of a government. Peace is the 


thing most needed to guarantee prosperity. International 
justice and a properly organized family of nations is the 


next great step in social and political evolution. It also 
represents the best aspirations of morality and religion. 
Why not organize the sentiment of the country and ask 
for a Department of Peace? 


<-> + 


SPEECHES IN CONGRESS IN OPPO- 
SITION TO THE INCREASE OF 
THE NAVY. 


Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt 
of Missouri. 


Mr. Chairman: If there ever was a time in our his- 
tory when preparations for war and further increases of 
armaments are both unwise and unnecessary, it is the 
present ; unwise because the normal annual expenditures 
in the national household now exceed the revenues by 
considerably more than $100,000,000, and unnecessary 
because we are not only at peace with all the world, but, 
what is more, we have wisely managed to safeguard our 
peace as it had never been safeguarded before. Hence 
every consideration of prudence and patriotism points to 
the present as the most propitious time to pause, tempo- 
rarily at least, in our vast expenditures for so remote an 
eventuality as war. 

We are all agreed that if our country were in any 
immediate danger of a foreign invasion or of war with 
a foreign foe, no sacrifice would be too great for-us to 
make for our defense. But at a time when there is no 
more probability of war than there is of lightning striking 
our houses at this season of the year, —and I shall give 
my reasons for this assertion,— at such a time, I claim, we 
have no moral right to run the government into debt in 
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order to pay for totally unnecessary increases of the im- 
plements of war. Before flattering national vanity by 
increasing the navy beyond the requirements of effective 
national defense, I hold it to be our bounden duty to 
provide for the necessities of the peaceful development 
of the country and to subordinate the unreasonable de- 
mands of the jingo to the obligations which the govern- 
ment owes to the peaceable citizen and taxpayer. 

And as not one of us, Republican or Democrat, can 
furnish to his constituents a valid excuse for government 
expenditures in excess of government revenues, except 
in time of war, this duty becomes the more patent to all. 

When I came to Congress sixteen years ago the navy 
cost us about $22,000,000 annually. This year’s budget 
calls for over one hundred and thirty-five millions. 
While in that same period of time the population has 
increased only about thirty-five per cent., naval expen- 
ditures have increased over six hundred per cent. These 
figures show that we have already gone back on the 
traditions handed down to us by the founders of the 
Republic, which teach us to rely for national safety upon 
our inherent strength, our righteousness and our sense 
of justice, and that instead we have accepted the false 
theory through which monarchs from time immemorial 
have filched money from the pockets of their people, 
namely, the theory that armaments and man-killing ma- 
chineries alone can vouchsafe security and peace. Do 
not the figures I have just cited bear out this assertion ? 
And have we not actually been told time and again that 
a big navy is the best guaranty of peace? It is false, I 
say again, and our own history proves it to be false. 
Why was it that we enjoyed both peace and immunity 
from attack when we had no navy at all? Does it not 
dawn upon those who are misled by that fallacy, and who 
constantly shout for more arsenals and more battleships, 
that, after all, there might have been something besides 
the big stick that deterred either Europe or Asia from 
invading this Republic of free men? Was not safety 
rather to be found in our isolated position, our numbers, 
our limitless resources, our love of peace and justice, our 
stout hearts, and in the patriotism born of liberty? 
[ Applause. ] 

But let us for an instant meet on common ground. 
Let us admit, for argument’s sake, a powerful navy to 
be the only real guaranty of our security. How many 
battleships would we have to build to be absolutely se- 
cure? Certainly more than any other one nation, and 
in fact more than all other nations combined; for if 
naval armaments are to be the only safeguard of a na- 
tion’s peace, we would be in constant danger of being 
overawed, because our big stick is not as big as all the 
other big sticks combined. Is not this the true logic of 
the plea for a bigger navy? And if it is, then all those 
who believe in the peace-promoting mission of the fleet 
would be forced to the conclusion that true patriotism 
requires the immediate construction, not of two, but of 
at least a hundred “ Dreadnoughts.” The fact, however, 
that they are willing to content themselves with two 
amounts to an abandonment of their own theory, and is 
a practical admission that our safety rests on a better, 
securer foundation than mere ironclads, and one which 
our navy boomers quite evidently rely on themselves. 
From their viewpoint two additional ships cannot pos- 
sibly afford adequate protection; and if, nevertheless, 
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they are satisfied with this increase, we have a right to 
conclude that it makes no difference whether we build 
two more ships or none at all. Either course would be 
inconsistent with and contrary to the theory that the 
peace and tranquillity of the United States depends upon 
battleships alone. If we are not to be entirely burglar 
proof until our navy equals that of Great Britain, or, in 
fact, the navies of all nations combined,— and that is 
and must be the contention of our friends, the navy 
boomers,— then it is immaterial whether we have two 
ironclads more or less at this time, because we are in- 
secure in any event. 

There is but one consistent course to be taken in this 
emergency. It is to refuse all unreasonable demands 
for additional armaments. Such a course will be con- 
sistent, in the first place, with American traditions; it 
will also be consistent with the enlightened sentiment of 
the world, and it will be consistent with our own pro- 
fessions, as well as with the actual situation. 

The sentiment of the people everywhere is for peace 
and not for war, and that sentiment is stronger than you 
and I realize. The governments, too, seem willing at 
last to heed the voice of the people. As proof I point to 
the Hague Conferences, the Pan-American Conferences, 
the many arbitration treaties, to the official recognition 
willingly accorded by the governments to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, that world organization of lawmakers 
which aims to substitute arbitration and judicial deci- 
sions for war, and last, but not least, to the fact that, in 
spite of the recent political upheavals in the Balkans, 
peace has been maintained. ‘There was a time, and it 
was true up to a few years ago, that you could not strike 
a match in the European Orient without causing a ter- 
rific explosion, — and what has happened there recently ? 
Turkey has had a bloodless revolution, resulting in a 
new era of constitutional government; Austria quietly 
annexed the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina; and the Bulgarians declared their political 
independence; and all this without the shedding of a 
drop of human blood, when, ten years ago, either one of 
these events would have been sure to cause a world con- 
flagration. What is it? Say what you please, but in 
my judgment it is the progressive thought and enlighten- 
ment of the people, the growing sentiment, in favor of 
enduring peace, and the fear of the great military powers, 
because of that sentiment, to put their war machinery in 
motion. It seems almost as if in the incredibly short 
period of ten years a transition had taken place, as if the 
world had suddenly emerged, in this respect at least, 
from a state of semi-barbarism and risen to a higher 
civilization, in the light of which rulers are either afraid 
or ashamed to draw the sword, and prefer to keep the 
peace by resorting to arbitration or appealing to the 
courts established by international agreements. Certain 
it is that a new era has dawned and that the increased 
armaments which followed the first Hague Conference, 
and to which my friend from Illinois [Mr. Foss] so fre- 
quently refers, merely mark the last flickering up of the 
halo of the old system, a system, however, which is 


doomed to oblivion, doomed to give way to that new - 


order of things which will recognize a legalized ma- 
chinery of justice, instead of brute force, as the only 
legitimate means of settling international controversies. 

Look at the wonderful change wrought within the last 
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few years in our own country and its relations with the 
outside world. Thanks to the wisdom and energy of 
Secretary Root, we have concluded arbitration treaties 
with about twenty countries of America, Europe and 
Asia. We have been relieved, as a result of the second 
Hague Conference, of our real or fancied responsibilities 
with regard to the debts of the Latin- American countries, 
inasmuch as it was agreed at The Hague, all powers 
consenting, that contractual debts shall no longer be col- 
lectible by force. More than that, we have an under- 
standing with Japan which, in my judgment, will go 
down into history as one of the greatest achievements 
of the present administration. In the course of the re- 
marks I submitted on the battleship question at the last 
session I used this language : 

‘* Unless we are all in ignorance as to the true situation, 
and itis incredible that the Mikado’s diplomatic representatives 
should misrepresent it to us,— a simple agreement to arbitrate 
differences and to mutually guarantee territorial integrity and 
undisputed home sovereignty would effectually dispose of the 
Japanese question forall time to come, and not a single battle- 
ship will be needed to secure the benefits of such a treaty.”’ 

While our understanding with Japan — or call it agree- 
ment or declaration of principles, or anything else — does 
not go quite as far as I then indicated, it surely carries 
with it the guaranties of amity and goodwill, and forms 
the basis upon which peace between the two nations can 
be maintained. The situation regarding the Philippines 
has also been cleared. The fact of this outside posses- 
sion of the United States has constantly been used as an 
argument for a bigger navy; but it is now clear that 
neither a European power nor Japan wants these islands, 
and our understanding with the government of the 
Mikado covers this very point. From this brief review 
of the situation, it appears that war involving this country 
is a much more remote possibility to-day than it ever 
was before. 

Now, as to the latest scare about a possible war with 
Japan. Does it not strike the Members of this House as 
a most peculiar coincidence that every time we consider 
the naval appropriation bill there suddenly appears the 
handwriting on the wall picturing a war? Is it merely an 
accident that on the very day when we were expected to 
vote on battleships the morning papers reproduce, with 
glaring headlines and in double-leaded type, the opinion 
of a New York editor, whose views otherwise they so fre- 
quently discredit, and whose California interests are too 
well known to need any comment here? The President 
of the United States has, with praiseworthy foresight, 
repudiated in advance and on behalf of the nation what- 
ever action the California legislature may take with re- 
spect to the so-called “Japanese bills.” Hence Japan 
cannot, and I am sure will not, hold the American 
nation responsible for whatever the legislature of a single 
State may do, no more than the British government 
would hold us responsible for resolutions of mass meet- 
ings of Irish-American citizens denouncing England. 
The trouble between California and Japan can never be 
settled by war, because war never settles a question of 
right or wrong. It must be a question of the deepest 
concern to us, however, to find some way by which the 
supremacy of the nation and its foreign policies can be 
maintained as against the rights of individual States. In 
other words, national obligations must be made as bind- 
ing upon each State government as they are upon the 
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national government, and as sacred in their observance 
as the provisions of the Constitution itself. It is there- 
fore really an American question, and one to be adjudi- 
cated by ourselves ; and this being well understood all over 
the world, no sane nation will go to the length of declar- 
ing war upon us on account of it. Some of them may 
refuse to negotiate arbitration treaties with us because 
of the sovereign rights of the separate States, but they 
will no more dream of drawing the sword because of 
petty grievances arising from this situation than they 
would of ever interfering with our international affairs. If 
a single State could coerce the national government to 
make a State question a concern of the government and 
to defend the action of a State, right or wrong, the case 
would, of course, be different; but in the determination 
of so grave a question as war, all governments are guided 
and controlled by the attitude of the responsible govern- 
ment and not by that of its press and its component parts. 

And as long as Japan is satiefied as to the correct and 
friendly attitude of the government at Washington, no 
amount of jingo talk by the press or individuals will ever 
drive her into a bloody conflict with the United States. 
It is even unnecessary to call attention to the fact that 
our naval strength is double that of Japan to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, on the pending question, I shall vote in 
accordance with my conscientious convictions, and shall 
refuse to be influenced by either fear or intimidation. 


[ Applause. } 
Speech of Hon. Rufus Hardy of Texas. 


Mr. Chairman: I wish to strike from this measure 
the pretense that a nation is prepared for war in order 
to preserve peace ; the mask that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, hides the real spirit of warlike ambition; the 
pretense that has prevailed among men from time im- 
memorial. 

It was the pretense under which the nations of the 
East, before the time of Alexander, invaded the nations 
of the West. It was done, they said, to check the grow- 
ing spirit of aggression in the West. It was the pretense 
under which Alexander invaded Asia. He wished, he 
said, to forestall all future invasions by the Asiatics. It 
was the pretense under which the fortified castles of the 
Middle Ages were erected, the barons armed against each 
other, and perpetual warfare was carried on. This con- 
dition grew so fearful that men almost forgot the peace- 
ful avocations of life, while each nobleman increased the 
thickness of his castle wall, the weight of his cannon or 
battering-ram, and the number and strength of his armed 
retainers, until the church, to prevent all peace from 
taking its flight from among the peoples who professed 
to be the followers of the tender gospel of Christ, pro- 
claimed, as I remember it, “‘ The truce of God,” in order 
that there might be one day in the week in which the 
owners of castles might rest and remain safely at home 
and the armored knights should not engage in foraging 
expeditions against their neighbors. Lords built castles, 
barons and knights buckled on armor, armies were mar- 
shaled, and nations bathed in blood and fire in the name 
of peace. 

The war of the Dutch Republic, when the Spanish 
soldiery invaded the country, was waged by the invaders 
in the name of the Prince of Peace; so also were all the 
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crusades, which extended over a period of three hundred 
years and were marked by a spirit of bloodthirstiness 
never surpassed, launched in the love of God and right- 
eousness ; and the children’s crusade, the crowning cruelty 
of all the ages, was the joint product of human ambition 
and the preaching of righteousness and peace. 

We saw that also in modern times in our communities, 
when it was thought that every citizen should have the 
right to carry a pistol about his person, and in my State 
the horseman carried it hung to the horn of his saddle, 
and the footman carried it swung around his waist, and 
no man was expected to go about unarmed until the law 
said that we should disarm all citizens, and peace sub- 
stantially followed. I want to say that since the time 
when Constantine the Great, at the head of his army, 
claimed that he saw the shadow and the sign of the cross 
in the sky, these claims have been false pretenses, and 
we should strike the mask from the pretense under which 
we arm for war while we claim we arm for peace. 
[ Applause. ] 

Not only that, but all these military preparations have 
hung themselves like millstones around the industries of 
the people. In the day of small production the lord 
carried his feudal subjects with him to the field, while 
the women worked at home to produce the meager 
necessities to support life. How they lived at all in 
those days and supported such vast armies God only 
knows, but we do know that they lived hard, with half 
the bare necessities of healthy life supplied and in virtual 
slavery. And we do know that a Louis XIV. in France 
so multiplied the burdens of his people in order, as he 
claimed, by the greatness of his power, to make that 
power feared and to deter the other nations trom attack- 
ing him or thwarting his plans, that while he filled his 
land with martial pageantry and wrote glory large for 
more than a half century of his reign, he wrote shame at 
the end of it, and for his successors sowed the seeds of a 
revolution that shook all the nations of the earth. In 
this advanced age, when production has increased to such 
an extent that one-fifth of our population might support 
the balance, with improved machinery, we must devise 
some means by which we can hang this millstone of war 
expenditure around our people’s necks again, and we de- 
vise great battleships under which, as the gentleman from 
Missouri [ Mr. Bartholdt] has said, we are spending to-day 
$135,000,000 for a navy, whereas when he came into the 
House sixteen years ago $20,000,000 was sufficient. 

The time will soon come, if the rush of progressive 
increase is continued, when $250,000,000 will be re- 
quired annually to keep up this increasingly heavy and 
heavier burden of the navy. Our government ought to 
keep abreast of the times, ought to be continually build- 
ing some vessels, in order that we may keep posted as to 
the latest improvements in naval warfare; but we have 
six under way now, and in ten years’ time the repairs and 
changes on the véssels we have in the navy. will cost 
more than it costs to build four ships a year to-day. If 
we could have another Roosevelt, and Congress should 
accede to his requests, at the end of another eight years’ 
term we would perhaps be spending $400,000,000 per 
annum on the navy alone. If our navy as we have it 
were placed upon the Pacific Ocean the only cloud in the 
sky of peace would be successfully dissipated. In my 
opinion, the European nations contemplate war only with 
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horror, because they are advanced and civilized, and have 
not the thirst of blood. Possibly the Japanese nation 
to-day, in its youthful resurrection from a long sleep of 
inaction, would lose their balance and plunge into war, 
though I do not believe it. If that be the case, we are 
prepared against them without further expenditure, for 
we have a greater navy than they have themselves. 

We must not forget that the building of a navy never 
ends. It takes three to four years to build a battleship, 
and it is not completed before repairs and changes begin. 
In about ten years it is likely to be unseaworthy or anti- 
quated or supplanted by a more efticient fighting machine. 
We are feeding the hunger and stimulating the thirst for 
war, and learning to boast and glory in our power, while 
we are piling high the burden of debt for war in antici- 
pation, even as Louis XIV. did, of war in fact. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1812 there has been no threat or 
fear or probability of any foreign invasion of the United 
States. The Monroe Doctrine, the most aggressive and 
self-assertive policy our nation ever adopted toward 
foreign nations, was established with a sea force scarcely 
sufficient to be called a “navy.” Our limitless resources 
are known, and in themselves are stronger to deter any 
nation from striking us than a far larger navy would be 
to prevent the striking of any weaker nation. Till now 
also our national love of justice and peace, known of all 
men, has been a tower of strength to us among the nations 
of the earth. May God forbid that we should ever take 
on the pride of the war lord or become with our navy 
the swaggering bullies of the sea! 


Speech of Hon. James A. Tawney of 
Minnesota. 


Mr. Chairman: With a navy greater than any in the 
world except the English navy, and with an enormous 
deficit in our revenues, I sincerely hope this amendment 
striking out the authorization for two battleships will 
prevail. If it is adopted it does not necessarily mean we 
have changed our naval policy, except in respect to the 
number and size of ships we will authorize this year, for 
we have no settled policy in this respect. In the very 
nature of the case we cannot have, for in the matter of 
naval construction each succeeding Congress necessarily 
determines for itself the number, size and cost of naval 
vessels it will authorize. The next Congress, if it sees 
fit to do so, can provide for two, or as many battleships 
as, in its judgment, is necessary, and as the revenues of 
the government will permit. I want to make it clear 
that I do not favor the amendment because I am op- 
posed to providing all of the means necessary for our 
national defense; I favor the amendment because I do 
not at this time deem it necessary to add to our navy 
two of the greatest battleships the world has ever seen, 
merely to gratify our ambition to excel all other nations 
in the world in the matter of competitive naval ship- 
building. 

For, Mr. Chairman, the country cannot escape the 
conclusion, when it analyzes our situation in respect to 
our national defense, that there is no real necessity for 
this very large expenditure of the public money at this 
time, and that the principal reason for the authorization 
is an ambition on our part to excel other nations in the 
matter of naval shipbuilding. This is not alone true of 


ourselves, but it is also true of other nations. A year 
ago, speaking on the naval budget, the Prime Minister of 
England, Mr. Asquith, said : 


‘* We do not wish to take the lead, but we want to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent a new spurt in competitive 
shipbuilding between the great naval powers.”’ 

In my judgment, we should emulate the example of 
our sister nation, Great Britain, and strive to check this 
tendency among the naval powers to excel in naval ship- 
building. In reading the report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, I find that one of the arguments in support 
of the recommendation for these two large ships — the 
largest vessels that ever have been built — is that during 
the past year the policy of building battleships of large 
displacement and high speed has been the policy of other 
nations. 

I have always contended, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not justified in determining the size of our navy by the 
size of other navies, but that the size of our navy should 
be governed by what is necessary for our national defense, 
taking into consideration our geographical isolation. And 
yet it is a fact we should not lose sight of in considering 
this question that we have to-day a navy which in point 
of efficiency and in tonnage is second only to one, and 
that is the navy of Great Britain. From the standpoint, 
then, of gratifying an ambition to equal, if not excel, 
other nations in the size of our navy, we do not need 
these two enormous battleships,— enormous in size and 
enormous in cost,— for in size and efficiency our navy is 
larger than that of any other except the English navy. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated November 30, 1908, it appears that — 


‘* During the past year the policy of building battleships of 
large displacement and high speed, with main battery guns of 
the largest caliber, has been universally continued, and all 
navies are now engaged in or have authorized the construc- 
tion of such vessels.”’ 


And no other argument is advanced in support of the 
recommendation of the Secretary or of the committee. 
It matters not, so far as I am concerned, how many 
naval vessels other nations, not situated as we are, may con- 
struct. We should now determine the question whether 
or not we at this time should authorize the construction 
of two of the largest vessels that have ever been launched, 
in addition to those we now have, independent of what 
other countries may deem necessary for their defense. 
Mr. Chairman, there is a good reason, one perhaps 
sufficient, to justify the increase in the number and size 
of vessels of some foreign countries, but it is one that 
does not apply to us. Take, for example, France, Eng- 
land and Germany; either can strike the other within a 
few hours and use their home as a base from which to 
operate, They are independent nations, having diverse 
and conflicting interests at home and abroad. If there 
is any menace to their peace, it is this conflict of interest 
and this close proximity that causes it and makes it nec- 
essary for each of these countries to be prepared to meet 
the other in war at any time. But we are altogether 
differently situated. In addition to our navy and in 
addition to our seacoast fortifications, we have that 
which is worth as much to us as a means of national 
defense as all the navies of the world. We have two 
oceans, on either side of us, giving us a geographical 
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isolation that is of more value to our defense than all 
the navies we could build. It is this wide ocean expanse 
on the east and on the west of us that is entirely ignored 
in urging the need and extension of our navy beyond 
anything enjoyed by any other nation. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we hear a great deal at this par- 
ticular time about the possibility of war with Japan. I 
am getting somewhat tired of these annually recurring 
wars with Japan. They are always simultaneous with 
the consideration of the naval appropriation bill in this 
House. [Laughter and applause.] During every other 
week and month in the year we are told our relations 
with Japan are most friendly and cordial, but when we 
come to consider the naval appropriation bill, the news- 
papers are filled with predictions of what may happen 
in the future between the United States and Japan. It 
is a remarkable coincidence that we never hear of war 
with any country except when we are considering the 
provisions of this naval bill. Mr. Chairman, it was only 
a few days ago that I was told by a gentleman, who spent 
some time in Japan last summer, that there is absolutely 
no more danger of war between Japan and the United 
States than there is of a war between the United States 
and Great Britain. Our relations with that country 
were never more friendly than now. 

But that is not the only reason why there is no danger 
of war with Japan. Would Japan, even if she was able 
financially, ever think of sending a fleet of battleships 
from Yokohama to attack our Pacific coast, distant 4,200 
miles? Her vessels would have to be supplied some- 
where in the Pacific Ocean with coal and other supplies. 
For this purpose a naval base would be as essential to 
her success as warships. A warship without coal may 
be a thing of beauty, but it is as harmless as a dove. 
[Applause.] There is no available place in the Pacific 
Ocean except Hawaii from which a hostile fleet could 
operate against our Pacific coast, and when we have 
fortified the Hawaiian Islands, as they will be when the 
money now appropriated and being appropriated this 
year is expended, under the recommendations of the 
Taft Board, the Hawaiian Islands will be as impregnable 
as Gibraltar, and impossible of being captured by Japan 
or any other nation. 

There is no naval vessel afloat that can sail in time of 
peace from Yokohama to the Pacific coast and back again 
with her own coal, a distance of 8,400 miles. Without 
a naval base in the Pacific, no oriental country could 
send a fleet of naval vessels and accompany that fleet 
with enough colliers to supply them with the necessary 
coal. If any one doubts this, let him study the coaling 
needs of our fleet on its trip around the world and the 
way those needs were supplied. So I say, Mr. Chairman, 
from no standpoint are we in any danger of war with 
Japan or any other oriental country. But we have just 
recently concluded an agreement with Japan which we 
were told before the naval bill was brought up for con- 
sideration insures the most friendly relations with that 
country. The country rejoiced over this fact, for our 
people have always enjoyed and will always endeavor to 
continue the most peaceful and friendly relations with the 
people of Japan. 

Mr. Bates: Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman be- 
lieve that with all the preparations for defense at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, a successful defense could be made 
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unless we have vessels of equal efficiency to cope with 
vessels of other countries ? 

Mr. Tawney: In answering the gentleman, I will say 
that that is the judgment of the Taft Board that made 
recommendations for the fortifications of Hawaii. 

Mr. Bares: I am not speaking of the land fortifica- 
tions, but of the naval preparation by way of modern 
ships which would be necessary to control the sea, to 
prevent a successful attack and probable taking of 
Hawaii and Pearl Harbor by a foreign foe. 

Mr. Tawney: Mr. Chairman, if the fortifications at 
Pearl Harbor and at Honolulu, when completed, as 
recommended by the Taft Board, are not sufficient, are 
not adequate for the protection of Pearl Harbor and 
Honolulu, then why have these recommendations been 
made, and why are we needlessly wasting the public 
money for the purpose of constructing these fortifications? 

Mr. Chairman, on the Atlantic side we are equally 
secure from effective attack. There is no European 
country that has a transport service of sufficient capacity 
to land an army of 100,000 or 150,000 men fully 
equipped for war on our shore at a given time, even in 
time of peace. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we are not situ- 
ated as are the other countries with which we are con- 
stantly comparing means of national defense. There is 
no country that can strike us effectively, with the forti- 
fications we now have and with the navy we now 
have. 

But I am not in favor of the amendment alone because 
I believe it unnecessary at this time to authorize these 
two large battleships. There is another reason — one 
that ought to appeal to the membership of this House 
and to the country — against this ambitious policy to 
excel] all other nations in the number and size of our war 
vessels, Weare this year spending forty per cent. of all 
our revenues, exclusive of postal receipts, for preparation 
for war, and about thirty per cent. on account of wars 
past, leaving only thirty per cent. for all other govern- 
mental purposes, except the postal service. We to-day 
have a deficit of over $75,000,000. In other words, we 
have expended, during the last six months, $75,000,000 
more than we have received. At the end of this fiscal 
year we will have a deficit of at least $125,000,000. 

Next year, on the basis of existing revenue laws, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
we will have a deficit of $143,000,000. We have no 
money to-day for permanent constructive objects like 
river and harbor improvements; and you propose, in the 
face of that fact, to appropriate $24,000,000 for temporary 
destructive purposes, or for two $12,000,000 battleships. 
If we could take the $24,000,000 that will ultimately be 
placed in these two battleships and devote that money to 
river and harbor improvements, that improvement would 
be permanent, and the benefit would be immediate and 
direct to the people and theircommerce. But the people 
are denied these necessary internal improvements for 
want of money; and yet, to gratify an ambition to excel 
all other nations in the matter of shipbuilding, you pro- 
pose, in the face of a certain deficit of $125,000,000 this 
year and a possible deficit of $143,000,000 next year, 
to spend $24,000,000 in the construction of two ships. 

Mr. Foss: Mr. Chairman — 

Mr. Tawney: Oh, I do not say that the $24,000,000 
are carried in this bill! Twelve million dollars of it is, 
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and that is only for the cost of the hull and armor of the 
two ships. 

Mr. Foss: I want to state to the gentleman that the 
cost of these ships is $10,250,000 each. 

Mr. Tawney: In the last session we were told that 
these “ Dreadnoughts” of twenty-thousand-ton burden 
would cost $13,000,000. Now, because we have had hard 
times and are constructing them alittle more cheaply, it is 
estimated that they will cost $12,000,000, and $6,000,000 
for each ship is carried in this bill, which is only half of 
the actual cost of the ships. Therefore we will have 
$24,000,000 to pay, and nothing but a deficit with which 
to meet the expenditure. [Applause.] 


The California Program towards the 
Japanese Misrepresents the Amer- 
ican People. 

Under the title, “Our Rights in Japan,” Daniel Crosby 
Greene, who has lived and worked long in Japan, pub- 
lished the following very timely article in the Boston 

Transcript of January 19: 


It is reported that certain bills now before the Legis- 
lature of California are designed to deprive Japanese resi- 
dents of the right to hold land and to membership on the 
directing boards of corporations. Other bills provide for 
the restriction of residence on the part of the Japanese 
to certain quarters, to be determined by the various 
municipal authorities concerned, and for the segregation 
of all Japanese school children. 

It is true that some of these bills, possibly all, are 
couched in general terms, yet the movers, if correctly 
reported, confess that they are directed against the Jap- 
anese, and the arguments by which they are supported 
are drawn from evils which, it is alleged, are inseparable 
from the unrestricted freedom now accorded to the Jap- 
anese residents. While it is possible that as general 
legislation the contemplated laws might give the Japan- 
ese no technical ground for complaint, they would cer- 
tainly cause serious irritation, as well as a very grave 
sense of injustice. And the injustice would be real, for, 
as the 7ranscript and other Eastern papers have pointed 
out, in consequence of recent diplomatic arrangements, 
more Japanese laborers have left the United States the 
last year than have come from Japan; while the monthly 
immigration during the last ten months has shrunk from 
1170 to 199, and in the case of Hawaii from 1086 to 161. 
Hence, even assuming that the immigration from Japan 
had presented threatening proportions, which the writer 
is not prepared to admit, it is clear that the Japanese 
authorities are keeping faith and that the alleged evils 
are in a fair way to cure themselves — indeed, they are 
already reduced to manageable proportions. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than refer to the 
school question to show how hysterical a certain portion 
of the people of San Francisco have become. At the 
time of the previous attempt at restrictive legislation, 
according to George Kennan, out of a school population 
in San Francisco of 28,736, only 93 Japanese were to be 
found in the primary and grammar schools, while of 
these only 6 were over fifteen years of age. In the pri- 
mary school having the largest attendance of Japanese 
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children, the average age of these pupils was 9.2 years. 
Instead of making an international matter of this, why 
could not the school authorities have adopted, as others 
have done, an age limit, supported, if necessary, by a 
regulation establishing a standard of attainment in the 
English language ? 

Of course, adult men or adolescent youths are out of 
place in primary or grammar schools, whatever their na- 
tionality ; and no intelligent person, Japanese or other- 
wise, could object to a strict regulation designed to keep 
them out. Again, if the objection to the presence of 
Japanese children is general and based on moral grounds, 
it is monstrous; for while there are ungestionably bad 
Japanese children, the average will compare well with 
that of other nationalities. The superintendent of schools 
in Los Angeles not long ago gave the strongest testimony 
in their favor and emphasized their diligence and their 
good behavior. By all means, eliminate the bad; but 
under reasonable supervision on the part of parents and 
teachers, vastly more good than harm comes from the 
close association of our children with those of other na- 
tionalities, and certainly our children have much to learn 
from the Japanese. This I know, for I have lived among 
them for nearly forty years. There isno ground whatso- 
ever for the indiscriminate and pharisaic antagonism em- 
bodied in the proposed laws. 

An attempt is sometimes made to justify such hostile 
measures by asserting that Japan is illiberal in her treat- 
ment of Americans and that she has no right to claim 
favors which she is unwilling to grant; but while there 
may be in some cases a semblance of truth in this charge, 
it certainly cannot be taken at its face value. In the 
matter of the schools I cannot conceive a foreign child 
being excluded from Japanese schools provided the child 
is prepared to undergo the same regimen as the other 
pupils. Some foreigners have claimed that since they 
pay taxes, special schools should be provided, with a 
curriculum in harmony with our educational predilections. 
The Japanese do not favor this view any more than we 
should that, let us say, of a group of Armenians who 
might ask that we establish schools in which their lan- 
guage should be the medium of instruction. Occasionally 
foreign children do attend Japanese schools, and adults 
the universities, but the number is naturally very small. 

Again, it is often said that foreigners cannot hold land 
in Japan, and why should Japanese be allowed to hold 
land in America? It is true that an individual foreigner 
cannot hold land in fee simple in Japan; but he can 
obtain what is called a “superficies” title which will run 
for an indefinite term of years. Many such titles do run 
for 999 years, and so far as appears there is no reason 
why they should not run 9,999, provided that term were 
inserted in the deed. Such titles give all surface rights, 
but the holder could not sell the earth, quarry stone nor 
lay claim to mineral deposits which might be found with- 
out some special arrangement; but in other respects he 
has the undisputed right of occupancy and of transfer. 

Furthermore, a group of foreigners, without a Jap- 
anese among them, may organize themselves into a 
corporation under the civil code, and may hold in fee 
simple all the land needed for the purposes of their 
corporation on precisely the same terms as any Japanese 
corporation of similar character. For several years | 
have been a director of such a corporation. It is called 
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the Association of Congregational Missionaries, and mem- 
bership is limited to missionaries of the American Board 
residing in Japan. The negotiations which resulted in 
its charter were conducted by me, so that I have the 
fullest knowledge, not only of the terms of the charter, 
but of the spirit of the officials from whom it was ob- 
tained. Nearly all, if not all, missions in Japan have 
formed similar corporations, and in the aggregate several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of real estate must be 
under their control. 

Since the present treaties came into effect in 1899 
there has been no restriction upon the right of residence 
of foreigners. They may travel or reside wherever they 
please, and carry on any legitimate business on precisely 
the same terms as Japanese. 

Foreigners may serve as directors of corporations, and 
as a matter of fact many do. I have myself served as a 
director of an educational corporation, and for a number 
of years my name was essential to the legality of all real 
estate transfers by that corporation. The great iron firms, 
the Armstrongs and the Maxims, have formed a syndi- 
cate with a large Japanese mining company, and have 
a large shipbuilding establishment in Murovan, in the 
island of Yezo. Their representative in Japan, a retired 
officer of the British navy, when I last met him, told me 
that they expected to be ready for business last Decem- 
ber. There are other important business corporations of 


various kinds in whose control foreigners have a large 


share. 
The tendency of public opinion is, I think, decidedly 


in the direction of more intimate relations between the 
foreign residents and the people of Japan. This is seen, 
not unnaturally, more clearly in Tokio than in the open 
ports, where the communities constitute a little world of 
their own; but it is seen everywhere to some extent. 
It is a pity that the narrow provincialism of a relatively 
small but none the less conspicuous section of the United 
States should so grossly misrepresent the general senti- 
ment of the American people and impede this natural 
and healthy movement. 

There seems to be a concerted purpose in certain 
quarters to emphasize every hasty utterance of Japanese 
public men, and every thoughtless newspaper paragraph, 
in the interest of the anti-Japanese movement on the 
Pacific Coast. Of course, the Japanese are irritated by 
such gross and senseless charges against Japan and her 
people as lie back of the California program; but such 
irritation is not indiscriminate, and even those most out- 
spoken in their indignation at the treatment of their 
countrymen are quite ready to admit that the American 
people are their best friends. 

Not long before I left Japan last March, I called on 
Count Okuma. Certain comments by American papers 
upon some utterances of his had just been reported to 
him. He laughed at the idea that he was unfriendly to 
the United States simply because he was indignant with 
the Californians. His obligations to her were, he said, 
far too great to be forgotten. “ Why,” said he, “one of 
the most important factors in my career was your Declar- 
ation of Independence.” Substantially the same state- 
ment is to be found in his book of reminiscences, called 
Sekijitsudan. 

When the history of the last fifty years comes to be 
written by a competent person after a careful study of 
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the literature of the Restoration period, men will be aston- 
ished to see how closely allied the new life in Japan has 
been, both in its origin and in its line of progress, to the 
civilization of the West. It is not too much to say that 
the political and social ideals which are the guiding stars 
of Japan’s progress to-day are far nearer to our own than 
most writers on Japanese subjects have ever dreamed. 
They have judged her from the outside. For the most 
part they have not known the language of the people. 
They have not lived in their homes, taken their children 
upon their knees and talked with them of their family 
interests, or been made their confidant in time of anxiety 
and sorrow. To one who has in these and other ways 
been brought in contact with the deepest feelings of the 
Japanese people, the common emphasis upon the pictur- 
esque and the bizarfe seems strangely beside the mark. 
At heart they are one with us and they are worthy of 
our warmest friendship. 
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A Prayer for Peace. 
BY WILLIAM MERRELL VORIES. 
Let there be light, Lord God of Hosts! 
Let there be wisdom on the earth! 
Let broad humanity have birth! 
Let there be deeds, instead of boasts! 


Within our passioned hearts instill 

The calm that endeth strife; 

Make us Thy ministers of Life; 
Purge us from lusts that curse and kill! 


Give us the peace of vision clear 
To see our brothers’ good our own, 
To joy and suffer not alone: 

The love that casteth out all fear! 


Let woe and waste of warfare cease, 
That useful Labor yet may build 
Its homes with love and laughter filled! 
God, give Thy wayward children Peace! 
HACHIMAN, OMI, JAPAN. 
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Second Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 


BY LOUIS P. LOCHNER, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


December 31, January 1 and 2, the second annual 
Convention of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs was 
held at Ann Arbor, Mich. Twelve of the fourteen chap- 
ters then in existence (three more were admitted during 
the Convention) were represented by delegates, among 
whom were men from twelve different countries. 

The Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, as was pointed 
out in the December issue of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE, 
is composed of foreign students’ clubs at American uni- 
versities. Besides bringing together college young men 
of different nationality and aiding foreign students upon 
their arrival in this country, the Association aims to be- 
come an agency for promoting the final establishment of 
permanent peace among the nations. The proceedings 
of the Convention bearing upon this point are of especial 
interest, and are here enumerated : 
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1. The Association enrolled as an auxiliary of the 
American Peace Society, and most delegates pledged 
themselves to write from time to time for its official 
organ. 

2. The members were strongly urged to enroll as 
correspondents of the Lake Mobonk Conference on in- 
ternational arbitration. This recommendation has been 
mailed to the secretary of every chapter, and it is hoped 
that at least a modest percentage of the foreign students 
will take an active hand in the work of that Conference. 

3. The foreign students were urged to write at least 
twice a year, for publication in their native newspapers 
and periodicals, articles descriptive of American univer- 
sities and American life in general, thus helping to bring 
about a better understanding between their fatherland 
and the land of their adoption or sojourn. 

4. The Association took initial steps toward affiliating 
with the Corda Fratres of Europe, an organization of 
students at European universities taking the same part 
in the peace movement that the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs endeavors to take in the States. 

Other resolutions adopted, not bearing so directly upon 
the peace movement, deserve mention in this connection, 
because they are indicative of the spirit which pervades 
this young organization. Among these were resolutions 


of sympathy for the sufferers in the Italian disaster and 
the Hindus who lost fifty thousand of their number in 
the recent flood, and of encouragement for the Russian 
students in their struggle. for constitutional government. 

Recognizing the fact that the foreign students are 


usually at a loss as to what they may expect at American 
universities and what institution will be best suited to their 
special needs, the Convention petitioned the National 
Bureau of Education to issue a pamphlet of information 
concerning American universities. If this bulletin is 
issued it will contain such items as the cost of living, 
entrance requirements, tuition fees, opportunities for self- 
support, and other points of interest in connection with 
American universities. At the suggestion of the Bureau 
a committee of the delegates is now working out the 
details of such a publication. 

The Cornell Cosmopolitan Club was elected Executive 
Chapter for the ensuing year. It will carry on the active 
propaganda of the Association. At Ithaca will also be 
held the next annual Convention, which is slated for the 
last days of December. The Wisconsin International 
Club was elected Recording Chapter, and as such will 
publish the Cosmopolitan Annual, the official organ of 
the Association. This Chapter entertained the first 
Convention, and was the first Executive Chapter. 

By no means the least enjoyable feature of the Con- 
vention was the last session, on the evening of January 2. 
The first half of that evening was devoted to an address 
by Dr. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, on “The Five Great Problems of the Interna- 
tional Peace Movement,” —an address which was a 
profound inspiration to the delegates assembled, not 
only because of the information and instruction it con- 
tained, but especially by reason of the high ideals which 
it placed before these young men from different lands 
and the enthusiasm which it kindled within them to be- 
come active co-workers in the movement for universal 
peace. 

The address was followed by the annual banquet of the 
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Association. Besides being distinctive for its cosmopoli- 
tan character, and uplifting because of the spirit prevalent 
of the brotherhood of man, no matter what his color or 
nationality, the banquet was given especial significance by 
the after-dinner speeches of President Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Prof. Martin Luther D’Ooge, of the 
Department of Greek of that institution, and Dr. True- 
blood. President Angell made a stirring appeal to the 
delegates to return to their native countries upon com- 
pletion of their studies in the United States, as their 
countries need every educated man available. Professor 
D’Ooge, who selected as his theme the familiar quotation, 
“A Man’s a Man for a’ that,” further emphasized the 
mission of the Association in eliminating racial and 
national prejudices and preaching the gospel of the 
brotherhood of man. Secretary Trueblood closed the 
banquet in a worthy manner by showing the part which 
the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs is to play in the 
peace movement. 
Mapison, Wis. 
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The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 


Notes of Their Work. 
PREPARED BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


The New York Peace Society has sent out invitations 
to its members and the general public of the city to a 
peace dinner which will be given in honor of Secretary 
Elihu Root. The dinner will be held at the Hotel Astor 
on Friday evening, February 26, and is in recognition of 
his great practical service to the cause of world peace. 
Among these services are his acts furthering the better 
relations with the South American countries, organizing 
the Central American Court, negotiating the arbitration 
treaties that bind us with stronger ties to several of our 
powerful neighbors across both oceans, and the joint 
declaration with Japan. The last year has been a notable 
one in peace annals, and the figure of our Secretary of 
State is easily the dominant one in making it so. The 
Peace Society has thought it well to make fitting recog- 
nition of his services, emphasizing the fact that he who 
makes peace deserves honor above those among us who 
foment discord. The advance sale of seats for this dinner 
is said to be the most remarkable of any held in the city 
for many years. The Hon. Joseph H. Choate will pre- 
side, while other speakers, besides the Secretary and the 
toastmaster, will be the Governor and Baron Takahira of 
Japan. President Andrew Carnegie of this Society will 
probably be present, and it is all but certain that Presi- 
dent-elect Taft will attend and speak. 


RECEPTION TO SCANDINAVIAN MINISTERS. 


The ministers from the three Scandinavian countries 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, resident at Washing- 
ton, some time ago accepted the invitation of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Society to be present at a banquet in 
their honor at the Hotel Astor on the evening of February 
15. The Society which acts as host on this occasion was 
organized last November, and is in close affiliation with 
the Peace Society. 

The Peace Society, through the Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Meetings, who is also Vice-President of the 
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Scandinavian Society, Rev. Frederick Lynch, extended 
an invitation to the ministers to have part in a recep- 
tion in their honor in the same afternoon. They have 
graciously accepted the invitation and a fitting program 
will be arranged for the occasion. 

COMMITTEE OF WOMEN, 

Mrs. Charles E. Hughes has consented to act as 
Chairman of a strong committee of women which the 
Peace Society is forming. The committee will act in 
connection with the various functions the Society will 
foster, and will be divided into sub-committees on hospi- 
tality, meetings, membership, etc. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston will speak in New 
York during the last three weeks of February under the 
auspices of the Society. Miss Dutton is arranging the 
meetings and the time of the speaker promises to be fully 
occupied. The parlors where Mrs. Mead made addresses 
last year are opening to her again with enthusiasm, and 
others besides. She will also make addresses in schools 
and churches, and will speak several times before large 
groups of children. 

The addresses by Mrs. Mead are but one of three lines 
of propaganda that the New York Society is carrying 
on from the platform this winter. On January 24 its 
speakers will give addresses in four churches, and on the 
31st in as many more. Meetings with the churches are 
already arranged reaching into May. 


MEETINGS, 


Perhaps the thing that has interested the Society most, 
however, both because of its novelty and success, is a 
series of meetings that have been arranged in the regular 
political clubs of the city — Republican, Democratic and 


Socialist. Three of these have been held during the 
past week, one in a Tammany and two in Republican 
organizations. Our speakers have reached five hundred 
men in these three meetings. One club had among its 
listeners the son of a leading Secretary at Washington, 
and judges and men of prominence and political power 
were present on each occasion in addition to the rank 
and file who do the voting. The interest was intense on 
each occasion; questions were asked, and the discussion 
was taken up and carried on, sometimes to a late hour. 
Two of the three clubs asked for another address on the 
same subject. The remarks of the Tammany leader on 
the theme to the men of bis club were eminently sane 
and frequently became eloquent. These political club 
addresses continue throughout the winter. 


New Books. 

NavaL ADMINISTRATION AND WarFARE. By Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1908. Cloth, 409 pages. Price, $1.50. 

In this volume Captain Mahan, the ablest living de- 
fender of the waning system of brute force, republishes 
some recent essays written by his vigorously combative 
pen. They are, however, of interest to naval officers and 
others interested in the promotion of a fighting navy rather 
than to the general reader, who cares more for the moral 
aspects of war and peace than for the technique of tactics 
and strategy. Some of the topics treated are national, 
others international, in their scope. To the first class 
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belong articles on the Navy Department, the objects of 
the Naval War College, the Pacific cruise of the battle- 
ship fleet and the Monroe Doctrine. To the latter class 
belong essays on the Russo-Japanese war. Two articles 
are in a class by themselves, “ Subordination in Histori- 
cal Treatment” and “The Strength of Nelson.” The 
latter has about it more human interest than any of the 
others, and shows that Captain Mahan has quite as much 
talent for biographical writing as for controversy. A 
worshipper of Nelson, Captain Mahan brings out with a 
spirit of affection traits of the Admiral’s character that 
are not generally known. The military success of Nelson 
was due, Captain Mahan says, not only to his skill, but to 
his conciliatory disposition and his trust. He could make 
men work together. He showed his confidence in them. 
The oft-quoted words, “England expects every man to 
do his duty,” were originally signalled, “ Nelson confides 
that every man will do his duty.” 


Toe Man Wuo Enpep War. By Hollis Godfrey. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, 301 pages. 
$1.50. 


“The Man Who Ended War” was a man who went 
around in a submarine, mysteriously destroying war ves- 
sels by a newly invented process, which dissolved the 
steel and iron and about everything else on a ship except 
its crockery. Pieces of the crockery that went down 
with a war vessel were the means of helping to identify 
it by an enterprising diver who, as he made his investi- 
gations in the ocean depths, had come upon the bodies 
of the officers and crew. At one time, shortly after the 
disappearance of a vessel, “the man who ended war” 
was himself seen in the pilot house of the submarine in 
which he did his secret work. The application of this 
wonderful invention to the proud fleets of England and 
Germany at the opening of an engagement in a supposed 
war between those powers, resulting in the annihilation 
of many of their best battleships, startled the world and 
brought about a special Hague Conference on armaments. 
This Conference, more fortunate than either the first or 
the second Hague Conference in dealing with this diffi- 
cult question, drew up an agreement for disarmament in 
which even Emperor William, casting aside all his tradi- 
tional doubts and prejudices, was glad to join. The 
book, which attempts the solution of the war problem 
along impossible lines, as did not Frank Stockton in 
“The Great War Syndicate,” has not the humanitarian 
value of either “Lay Down Your Arms” or “Peter 
Moor’s Journey to Southwest Africa,” but it has its place 
in the literature of peace and war of the time. It is 
a light, cheery, ingenious attempt to deal with a problem 
that is beginning to receive attention everywhere from 
thinking people. There is a little romance attached to 
the story to make it accord with the current idea of 
anovel. The scene of the book, though chiefly lain on 
the shores of England, includes other countries. 
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BETWEEN Two Rese iions. By Asenath Carver 
Coolidge, Watertown, N. Y. The Hungerford: Hol- 
brook Co. 1909. Cloth, 222 pages. Price, $1.00 
Everything that is done to expose the evils of war 
helps along the cause of peace. It does not matter 


whether these evils are dealt with in lectures or stories. 
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If indeed lectures sometimes take the form of stories, so 
much the better. The Baroness Von Suttner has shown 
that a thrilling narrative and a touch of romance make 
peace all the more interesting to the average reader. 
Miss Coolidge is one of those writers who teach peace 
principles through the novel. Her latest book, “ Be- 
tween Two Rebellions, the Civil War and the Riel 
Rebellion,” is one of the best examples of her work as 
a teacher. We wish success to its message. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations, on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace 
Society. 


BRANCHES. 
Tue PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
UraAu PEACE SOCIETY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary. 
2039 First Ave., New York. 


AUXILIARIES. 
CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, LIl. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
° ° ° : Secretary, 
CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
° . ° . Secretary, 
KANSAS STATE PEACE Sociery, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
YORK (7ERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOcIery, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 
ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
TEeExAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, 
Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, 
Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADvocATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War. —By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 8 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal «f In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cents each; $3 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages witb cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B- 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen, 

Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. —By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.00 


35 cts. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. co TrurE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Toke War System OF 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tae Duret BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 

CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF 


PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 
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THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 <A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cioth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
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567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
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to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


February, 1909. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON. 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ferernce.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H. DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the 
School Child.— By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
8 pages. 75 cts. por hundred. 
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